















865 Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu 
7 and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat 
"No. 526 OCattow#iLt Street, Paiia. 
8 there Gamineesenns = 
I. F. HOPKINS, 
portion REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSBES, &c., &c., 
an that would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t 


> 
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ISAAC G, TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Highth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 
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A. K. PARRY, 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


would call the attention of Friends to a well selected 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot- 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps 
and Handkerchiefs. 


NOoORN'Y’sS 


TASTELESS FRUIT PRESERVING | POWDER 


Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
being air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 
putting up all kinds of Stewe1 Fruit, Fruit Butters 
and Preserves for winter use, as well as for everyday 
use in summer, as @ very small quantity will keep 
stewed fruit in summer for weeks, that would spoil 
over night, It is not new, but is now sold in every 
state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. Hundreds who commenced 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
use. Air-tight fruit, with a little of this powder in, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside you have 
certainty your fruit will keep. It saves large quatti- 
ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per doz. by Express. 50 centssingle box 
by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 
any one who writes. 





















Special atten - 
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a new and well selected stock. 
PRICES LOW. 
| eee formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Guests. 
Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 


with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 


Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &e. Roomy Piazzas open 
to the Sea Breeze. About one square from the beach 
and bath houses, and central to the different points 
of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cut of 
the house and full particulars, sent upon application, 
Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 
Terms moderate. 


CHAS. 8S. CARPENTER, 
W. W. Gruen. Proprietor. 
RB. L. Carpenter, 
ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 


other business, wanted as agents for Hearth and 
Home. Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop pay. 
Send 3 cent stamp. The Graphic Co., 39-41 Park 
Place, N. Y. 





GENTS WANTED, DIPLOMA AWARDED, FOR 

Holman’s new Pictorial Bibles. 1300 Illustra- 
tions, Address for circulars, A. J. HOLMAN &CO., 
930 Arch St., Philada. 


$20 SAVED! 


Tc meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
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Tr 
. 





mars right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
. been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other mechine in the market. IT IS 

— NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 


Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 









3 mo. Tmo. Ist. 


give private 
branches, 


ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
136 N. Second St., Philada 


LADY TEACHER, o graduate of Swarthmore 
College, having some hours unemployed, will 
instruction in Latin and English 
Address, E. H. E. 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch Street. 


ANTED, City Boarding, from the Ist of 
Twelfth mo. to Ist of Fourth mo., for a 


Friend’s family, consisting of two adults and three 
children, ages ranging from eleven to seventeen. 
years. 


Private family preferred. 
Address, E. W. A. 
Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St. 


7 FRONT ROOMS, Commdnicating, with 


Board, also second story back, unfurnished 


2t. 285 8. Fourth Street. 





Joum H, Roserrs. Revsewx M. Rosests 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. ners orders promptly filled. 


?, F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminsos, 5 ¥ 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Pailads. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING | 


Tue Onty Dousie Sprinc IN THE MARKET. 





Fat’d 1873. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
:0w priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 





DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 Norta Sixta Sraeerr, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
6f his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 

man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 

to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 








\V JILLIAM HEACOOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finsert Street, Patna. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of — 
bodies in ice. 


ELLIGENCER. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 








A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear cop. 


stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 240 N. 8th & 


ly 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


Olt, CLOTHS, 
NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 
wili be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS. 


A FINE LINE OF 

NEW STRIPED SILKS, 87$c. AND $1,600; 
A FINE LINE OF 

BLACK SILKS, FROM $1.00 TO $5.00; 
A FINE LINE OF 

BLACK CASHMERES AND MERINOES; 
A FINE LINE OF 

BLACK MOHAIRS AND ALAPACAS; 
A a Pn OF 

RESS Da, OPENING DAILY; 

A dain LINE 

TABLE. LINENS AND NAPKINS; 
A FINE LINE OF 





NEAT ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZES; 


A FINE LINE OF 

BUANKETS, TiCKING AND SPREADS. 
A FINE LINE OF 

FLANNELS, FROM 25c. TO $1.25. 


SHIRT FRONTS A SPECIALTY, our own make 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 
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VOL. XXXI. 


JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 

The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Torre Dottars, 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that al/ subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cHecks, DRarts, or 
P.O. money-onpers; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
Benj. Stratton, Aichmond, Ind. 


WM. PENN’S DESCRIPTION OF A PROUD MAN, 


‘NO CROSS NO CROWN.”’ 


1. To conclude this great head of pride 
let us briefly see upon the whole matter, what 
is the character of a proud man in himself, 
and in divers relations and capacities. A 

roud man then is a kind of a glutton upon 
Fimself, for he is never satisfied with loving 
and admiring himself; whilst nothing else 
with him is worthy either of love or care. If 
good enough to be the servant of his will, it 
is as much as he can find in his heart to al- 
low; as if he had only been made for him- 
self, or rather that he had made himself. For 
as he despises man, because he cannot abide 
an equal, so he does not love God, because he 
would not have a superior. He cannot bear 
to owe his being to another, lest he should 
thereby acknowledge one above himself. He 
is one who is big with the honor of his an- 


LET HER NOT GO; 
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KEEP, HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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he. feels no more of other men’s miseries than 
if he was not a man, or it was a sin to be 
sensible. Not feeling himself interested, he 
looks no farther: he will not disquiet his 
thoughts with other men’s infelicities: it shall 
content him to believe they are just: and he 
had rather churlishly upbraid them as the 
cause, than be ready to commiserate or re- 
lieve them. Compassion and charity are with 
him as useless as humility and meekiess are 
hateful. 

3. A proud man makes an ill child, servant 
and subject: he contemns his parents, master 
and prince: he will not be subject. He thinks 
himself too wise, or too old, to be directed ; 
as if it were a slavish thing to obey; and 
that none were free, who may notedo what 
they please ; which turns duty out of doors, 
and degrades authority. On the other hand, 
if he be an husband, or father, or master, 
there is scarcely enduring him. He is so in- 





cestors, but not of the virtue that brought | sufferably curious and testy, that it is an afflic- 
them to it; much less will he trouble himself tion to live with him: for hardly can any hand 
to imitate them. He can tell you of his‘ carry it even enough to please him. Some pec: 
pedigree, his antiquity, what estate, what cadillo about his clothes, his diet, his lodging, 


matches; but forgets that they are gone, and 
that he must die too. 

2. How troublesome a companion is a 
proud man! Ever positive and controliing, 
and if you yield not, insolent and quarrel- 
some; yet in theend cowardly ; butif strong- 
est, cruel. He has no compassion for adver- 
sity, as if it were below him to be sensible: 


or attendance, quite disorders him ; but espe- 
cially if he fancies any want in the state and re- 
spect he looks for. Thus pride destroys the na- 
ture of relations: on the one side, it learns to 
contemn duty; on the other side, it turns 
love into fear, and makes the wife a servant, 
and the children and servants, slaves. 

4, The proud man makesan ill neighbor too; 
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for he is an enemy to hospitality : he despises 
to receive kindness, because he would not 
show any, nor be thought to need it. Be- 
sides, it looks too equal and familiar for his 
haughty humor. Emulation and detraction 
are his element; for he is jealous of attrib- 
uting any praise to others, even where it is 
just, lest that should cloud and lessen him, 
to whom it never could be due. He is the 
man that fears what he should wish, to wit, 
that others should do well. But that is not 
all: he maliciously miscalls their acts of vir- 
tue, which his corruptions will not let him 
imitate, that they may get no credit by them. 
If he wants any occasion of doing mischief, 
he can make one; either, they use him ill, 
or have some design upon him; the other 
day they paid him not the cap and knee; the 
distance and respect he thinks his quality, 
parts, or merits require. A small thing 
serves a proud man to pick a quarrel. He 
is, of all creatures the most jealous, sullen, 
spiteful, and revengeful: he can no more for- 
give an injury, than forbear to do one. 

5. Nor is this all; a proud man can never 
bea friend to anybody. For besides that 
his ambition may always be bribed by honor 
and preferment to betray that relation, he is 
anconversible ; he must not be catechised 
and counselled, much less reproved or con- 
tradicted. He is too covetous of himself to 
spare another man a share, and much too 
high, stiff, and touchy; he will not away 
with those freedoms that real friendship re 
quires. To say true, he contemns the char- 
acter; it is much too familiar and humble 
for him: his mighty soul would know noth- 
ing besides himself, and vassals to stock the 
world. He values other men as we do cat- 
tle, for their service only, and if he could, 
would use them so; but as it happens, the 
number and force are unequal. 

6. A proud man in power is very mischiev- 
ous; for his pride is the more dangerous by 
his greatness, since from ambition in private 
men, it becomes tyranny in them: it would 
reign alohe; nay live so, rather than have 
competitors: aut Cosar, aut nullus.* Rea- 
son must not check, nor rules of Jaw limit it; 
and either it can do no wrong, or it is sedi- 
tion to complain of the wrong, that it does. 
The men of this temper would have nothing 
they do thought amiss; at least, they count 


it dangerous to allow it to be so, though so it | 


be; for this would imply they had erred, 
which it is always matter of state to deny. 
No, they will rather choose to perish obsti- 
nately, than by acknowledging, yield to in- 
feriors the reputation of better judging ; 


, 


though it were their prudence to do so. In- 


*“ Cosar, or nobody.” 


deed, it is all the satisfaction proud great 
men make to the world, for the miseries they 
often bring upon it, that first or last, upon 
division, they leave their real interest to fol- 
low some one excess of humor, and are almost 
ever destroyed by it. ‘This is the end pride 
gives proud men, and the ruin it brings upon 
them, after it has punished others by them, 


7. But above all things, pride is intoler. 
able in men pretending to religion; and, of 
them, especially in ministers; for they are 
names of the greatest contradiction. 1 speak 
without respect or anger to persons or par. 
ties; for I only touch upon the bad of all. 
What shall pride do with religion, that re- 
bukes it ? or ambition with ministers, whose 
very office is humility? And yet there are 
too many of them, who, besides an equal 
guilt with others in the fleshly pride of the 
world, are even proud of that name, and 
office, which ought always to remind them of 
self-denial. They use it as the beggars do 
the name of God and Christ, only to get by 
it: placing to their own account the ad: 
vantages of that reverend profession, and 
thereby making their function but a politic 
handle to raise themselves to the great pre- 
ferments of the world. But, oh! then, how 
can such be His ministers, that said, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world?” Who is 
there of mavkind, more self-conceited than 
these men? If contradicted, they are as ar-g 
rogant and angry as if it were their calling 
to be so. Counsel one of them, and he 
scorns you; reprove him, and he is almost 
ready to excommunicate you. “Jam a min 
ister and an elder :” flying thither to secure 
himself from the reach of just censure, which 
indeed exposes him but the more to it; and 
therefore his fault cannot be the less, for how 
much worse is it in a minister to do ill, and 
spurn at reproof, than an ordinary man. 


8. But he pleads an exemption by his 
office! - What! shall he breed up chickens 
to pick out his own eyes? be rebuked or in- 
structed by a Jayman, or parishioner! a man 
of less age, learning or ability! no such mat- 
ter; he would have us believe that his minis 9 
terial prerogative has placed him out of the 
reach of popular impeachment: He is not 
subject to vulgar judgments. Even questions 
about religion are schism. Believe as_ he 
says; it is not for you to pry so curiously into 
the mysteries of religion. It was never & 
good day since laymen meddled so much 
with the minister’s office. Not considering, 
poor man! that the contrary is most true; 
not many good days. since ministers meddled 
so much in laymen’s business; though per 
haps there is little reason for the distinction 
except spiritual gifts, and the improvement 
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*Whereas Peter exhorts the ministers of the 




































others. 

Such good sayings as these, “ Be ready to 
teach ; answer with meekness: let every man 
speak as of the gift of God, that is in him: 
if anything be revealed to him that sits by, 
let the first hold his peace; be not lords over 
God’s heritage, but meek and lowly: wash- 
ing the feet of the people, as Jesus did those 
of his poor disciples,” are unreasonable and 
antiquated instructions with some clergy. It 
js little less than heresy to remember them of 
these things; and a mark of great disaffec 
tion to the church, in their opinion. Their 

ride has made them the church, and the peo 
ple but the porch at best ; a cipher that signi- 
fies nothing, unless they clap their figure be- 
fore it; forgetting, that if they were as good 
as they should be, they could be but minis- 
ters, stewards, and under-shepherds; that is, 
servants to the church, family, flock and 
heritage of God; and not that they are that 
church, family, flock, and heritage, to which 
they are only servants. Remember the words 
of Christ, “ Let him that would be greatest 
be your servant.” 

9, There is but one place to be found in 
the Holy Scripture, where the word clerus 
(xij pos) can properly be applied to the 
church, and they have got it to themselves; 
from whence they call themselves the clergy, 
that is, the inheritance or heritage of God. 


Gospel ‘not to be lords over God’s heritage, 
nor to feed them for filthy lucre.” Peter 
foresaw pride and avarice to be the ministers’ 
temptations; and indeed they have often 

roved their fall: and, to say true, they 
could hardly fall by worse. Now is there 
any excuse to be made for chem in these two 
respects, which is not worse than their sin. 
For if they have not been lords over God's 
‘heritage, it is because they have made them- 
selves that heritage, and disinherited the peo- 
pie; so that now they may be the people’s 
ords, with a salvo to good old Peter's exhor- 
tation. 

And for the other sin of avarice, they can 
only avoid it and speak truth, thus, “that 
never feeding the flock, they cannot be said 
to feed it for lucre;” that is they get the 
people’s money for nothing. An example of 
which is given us, by the complaint of God 
himself, from the practice of the proud, cov- 
etous, false prophets of old, “ that the people 
gave their money for that which was not 
bread, and their labor for that which did not 
profit them:” and why? Because then the 
priest had no vision; and too many now de- 
spise it, ‘ 

10. But, alas! when all is done, what folly, 
as well as_irreligion, is there in pride? 
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of them by diligent use, for the good of 
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cannot add one cubit to any man’s stature. 
What crosses can it hinder? What disap- 
p»intments help, or what harm frustrate? It 
delivers not from the common stroke; sick- 
ness disfigures: pain mis-shapes; and death 
ends the proud man’s fabric. 
cold earth bounds his big thoughts; and his 
person, which was too good for any place, 
must at last lodge within the straight limits 
of so little and so dark a cave; and he who 
thought nothing well enough for him, is 
quickly the entertainment of the lowest of 
all animals, even worms themselves. Thus 
pride and pomp come to the common end; 
but with this difference, less pity from the 
living, and more pain to the dying. The 
proud man’s antiquity cannot secure him 


Six feet of 


from death, nor his heraldry from judgment. 


Titles of honor vanish at this extremity ; and 
no power or wealth, no distance or respect 
oan rescue or insure them: as the tree falls, 


it lies; and as death leaves men, judgment 
finds them. 

11. Oh! what can prevent this ill conclu- 
sion ? and what can remedy this woeful de- 
clension from ancient meekness, humility and 
piety, and that godly life and power, which 
were so conspicuous in the authority of the 
preaching, and examples of the living, of the 
first and purest ages of Christianity! Truly, 
nothing but an inward and sincere examina- 
tion, by the testimony of the holy light and 
spirit of Jesus, of the condition of their souls 
towards Christ, and a better inquiry into the 
matter and examples of holy record. It was 
his complaint of old, “that light, was come 
into the world, but men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil.” 
If thou wouldest be a child of God, and 
a believer in Christ, thou must bea child 
of light. Thou must bring thy deeds to it, 
and examine them by that holy lamp in thy 
soul, which is the candle of the Lord, that 
shows thee thy pride and arogancy, and re- 
proves thy delight in the vain fashions of 
this world. 


FOR EARNESTNESS, 


O God! let us not linger at the. threshold of 
Christianity; conduct us into its inmost 
depths of life. 

Help us to break through the obstacles, the 
doubts, despondency, lethargy, weakness, 
which hinder us. Open in us an unquenchable 
aspiration for truth and virtue. Give us a 
spirit of rational, filial, strong, unreserved, 
triumphant, glad obedience. Give us per- 
fect confidence in Thee, whose laws are the 
dictates of fatherly wisdom and love, and 
who dost delight in the purity and glory of 
Thy children. 

Dispose us to see Thy goodness everywhere, 
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not only when descending upon us, but when 
diffused abroad, so that we may discern the 
love which pervades the universe and quick- 
ens all spirits. 

Make us sensible of our inward wants, in- 
digence, destitution, weakness. Lay open to 
us our corrupt motives. | Expose to us our 
hidden vices in all their depravity. Teach 
us to look steadily into ourselves, till we shall 
see, with something of Thine own abhorrence, 
every evil affection. Lead us away from false 
resources to a sure dependence on Thy per- 
fect will, and may this reign supreme within 
us. 
Help us to look through the disguises of 
self-love, to judge ourselves truly, to antic- 
ipate the revelations of the last day; and let 
not this knowledge of our deficiencies and de- 
formities fill us with dejection, but rather en- 
dear us to Thy mercy, and lead us to Thy 

race, while rousing us to vigilance, and to 
rm and faithful conflict with every irregular 
desire.— William E. Channing, 1822. 


UNPLEASANT DUTIES. 


Probably no one ever fully estimates how 
many of the disappointments, vexations and 
failures of life are due to the habit of shrink- 
ing from unpleasant duties. It is not a glar- 
ing, conspicuous fault, which at once draws 
the condemnation of every good person, and 
bears the impress of its own folly; it is a se- 
cret, insidious, subtle evil, that sheds silently, 
but surely, its poisonous influence all through 
the life of him who harbors it. The forms it 
takes are numerous, the methods of its opera- 
tion are various, the motives it uses to hide 
its true nature are countless. Selfishness 
may blind one to the perception of his obli- 
gations, or a character hardened by crime 
may _— defy and disown them; but this 
practice of shrinking from duty, because it is 
disagreeable, is of an utterly different char- 
acter from either. It is often associated with 
clear intelligence, good intentions, sensibility, 
refinement, and an amiable disposition. There 
may be a distinct perception of what is right 
and a sincere resolve to fulfil it, and yet, as 
the imagination dwells on the possible con- 
tingencies, and spreads before the mind in 
exaggerated colors the difficulties, embarrass- 
ments, dangers or annoyances that may attend 
it, it is at first procrastinated and finally re- 
linquished, not with any distinct resolution, 
but rather with a feeble relaxing of the will- 
power, and drifting with the tide of present 
inclination. 

Perhaps there is not one who is wholly 
free from this defect, though the ways in 
which it shows itself are so varied that it 
often escapes: recognition. More than any 
other fault does it hide itself, even from our 
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own consciousness. When we avoid a duty, 
or break a promise, or defer an obligation, g 
hundred excellent reasons instantly occur to 
us to plead in justification ; but which of us 
will say, even to himself, ‘I ought to have 
done it, I cou/d have done it, but it was un. 
pleasant, therefore I neglected it?” Yet 
probaby nine times out of ten this is the true 
cause of such derelictions. It is just this 
secret and insidious quality that causes this 
defect to spread rapidly and checks all effort 
to exterminate it. When any fault is brought 
to the light and openly acknowledged, the 
first step has been taken to cure it. But 
when we carefully conceal it from view, and 
even refuse to look upon it ourselves, it will 
take root in our characters and develop in our 
lives. 

This drifting away from what is disagree- 
able is fatal to success wherever it may lurk, 
Nothing worthy of accomplishment can be 
performed without trials, annoyances and 
perplexities. If we have not force of will 
enough to go through them, if we have not 
patience to bear them, or courage to over- 
come them, failure is inevitable. The sue. 
cessful man of business is he who flinches 
not under the daily vexations and irksome 
duties that fall to his lot. He has clearness 
of mind to discern, and force of will to pur- 
sue the straight path to success, and knows 
that the true economy of power consists in the 
regular performance of each duty in its ap 
pointed time, whether pleasant or disagree 
able. A merchant of this city, whose busi- 
ness arrangements, though large and compli 
cated, were noted for their calm regularity, 
was once asked how he contrived to prevent 
all confusion, and to have his own time so 
free from interruption. He replied: ‘In 
planning my work for each day, both for 
myself and others, I always endeavor to ar 
range to have the most disagreeable duties 
performed first.” There was much sound 
philosophy in this system. The longer we 
put off what is unpleasant the harder it be 
comes to do, and the less probability there is 
of its being accomplished. The courage and 
self-control which faces all the most disagree 
able parts of a life-work, and performs them 
with a ready alacrity, are just the qualities 
that will ensure success in any undertaking, 
Under such treatment they lose half their 
irksomeness, while if they are dreaded and 


procrastinated they grow more and more ter. 


rible to the imagination. 


It is not only the labor of life that offers 
difficult and repulsive tasks to conquer. 
Each temperament has different temptations 
To some responsibility is a burden which they 
shrink from assuming. Some dread making 
decisions, some dislike mental exertion, some 
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neglect their health, others their social obli- 
gations. To some the writing of a letter is a 
grievous burden, others shrink from a casual 
meeting with a stranger. Some regard econ- 
omy as a bitter medicine, only to be swallowed 
on compulsion; others regret that public 
opinion forces them into the disagreeable ne- 
cessity of parting with their money. Many 
have faults which conscience calls them to 
correct, but they dread the requisite self-denial 
and put off, from time to time, any sincere 
attempt. Whatever be the unpleasant duty, it is 
weak and cowardly to evade it—it is manly 
and brave to meet it promptly, and fulfil it 
thoroughly. One course is followed by fail- 
ure, distrust and deterioration ; the other by 
success, strength of purpose and steady moral 
improvement.—Public Ledger. 





THE RIGHT USE OF THE IMAGINATION. 


The language of theology is dry, hard and 
lifeless. It consists of minute distinctions. 
It must be followed with close attention. It 
makes no easy impression on the thoughts, 
and it makes little appeal to the imagination 
or affections. It deals in no parables, as the 
great Teacher did. It presenta no pictures, 
as He did, of Solomon dressed in all his 
glory, with allusions to the lilies of the field 
and birds of the air. It does not tell of the 
man that put his hand to the plough and 
looked back, or the evil one, following the 
husbandman in the furrow and sowing bad 
seed in the midst of the good. Why have 
the words of the Master so attracted people 
in all ages, the minds of children and of the 
old? Something of the attraction is due to 
the fact that he dealt, indeed, with common 
thing, but glorified them by His imagination 
and His fancy. The dry and hard theology 
was not His especial province. 

He spoke largely from his imagination. 
Not imagining things of which He knew 
aothing, and which might, as creatures of 
the imagination, be true, or perhaps untrue ; 
but the real truths He saw and knew, and 
proclaimed, which the human soul was ready 
to admit and receive, or which the conscience 
could not escape from. These He offered un- 
der images which the eye could see and the 
mind could comprehend, which the conscience 
could fear or the heart could love. His im- 
agination did not provide a dress for His 
thought; but as the earth in the summer gea- 
son, through the spirit that vitalizes the fod, 
“rises to a soul in flowers,” so out of the ful 
ness of His mind, the love of His heart, and 
the religiousness of His soul, came forth the 
loveliness and the attractiveness of His 
speech. 


sternness and its gentleness, was some natural 
form for great and holy truths to wear.— 
Christian Register. 


BOOKS. 


We think that the time is not far distant 
when it shall be generally recognized that 
some of our best teachers are books. They 
can never take the place of the actual ex- 
periences of life, for we are taught more by 
our daily communication with men and 
women, our business, our sorrows and losses, 
and even our sins, than books can teach; 
but it still remains true that we have few 
better guides than the printed volumes which 
contain the wisdom and inspiration of all past 
ages. Think what they give us! Books 
open to us the life of mankind in all its rich, 
strange meaning, from the first dawn of 
thought to the busy present. They interpret 
nature to us as seen by the eyes of the world’s 
best poets and men of clearest vision. They 
show us “the marvelous heart of man” as 
we could never hope to see it through our 
own poor experience. They even make con- 
duct and action clearer to us by showing how 
the saints, and apostles, and heroes, and the 
great army of martyrs have in all ages strug- 
gled and conquered. They interpret ourselves 
to ourselves, and we, reading, cry, “ This poet, 
this thinker, this man has known what I have 
suffered. Lo! he has spoken the word which 
shail unlock the mystery. Henceforth life 
will be an easier and better thing forme. I 
shall go forth a little stronger and happier 
for his word of cheer.”—John A. Bellows. 





From The Christian Register. 


A WILLING MIND. 


BY RICHARD METCALF, 

| A loving mind is a mind which loves. A 
trusting mind is a mind which trusts. A will- 
ing mind is a mind which wills. Yet many 
a man thinks he is willing to be this, or do 
that, when in very truth he is not exercising 
his will at ail. He puts a faint-hearted wish 
in the place of a whole-souled will. He speaks 
of ‘‘ meaning well,” when not one who looks 
at his career can see any such meaning in it. 
| He says he is “going to do right,” when in 
reality he is keeping stationary, or going in 
the opposite direction if he is moving at all. 
He claims to have “good intentions,” when 
the fact of the case is that his soul is not in- 
tent on anything thing that is good. And in 
the same way he fancies that he is willing to 
be a Christian, when perfect honesty would 
force him to admit that the will is the very 


There came forth, too, many most | part of his nature which has not been called 





serious and even severe images, as if the | into action. For nearly all these words which 
whole world of material nature, in all its! express a high and holy purpose of leading a 
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manly life have been drained of their real 
meaning and perverted to baser uses. 

Who, for example, is “willing to be edu- 
eated”’? This boy who stands up promptly 
and says, “I am, sir”? Why, all that he 
means 1s that he will make no opposition to 
going to school, and that while he is there he 
will permit the teachers to pour into his 
mind all the information they can; but that 
has nothing to do with “ willing” to be edu- 
cated. Has he fixed his will upon it, as 
sometimes he does on having his own way,— 
fixed it so firmly that you might as well urge 
these hills to be removed and cast into the 
sea as attempt to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose? Has he willed to be as good a gram- 
marian as he is skater or coaster? Has he 
set his mind on mastering fractions and _per- 
centage as thoroughly as base-ball and swim- 
ming? Is he as resolute in his resolve to 
write a good comporition as he is to rig up a 
boat for next summer’s use on theriver? For 
the scholar’s willing mind is not one which 
passively permits itself to be educated, but 
which actively puts forth all its powers, and 
determines to succeed in this, whatever else 
it failsin. And tried by this test we shall 
find more than one victim of self deception, 
who vainly fancies that he is willing to learn 
all he can, when he is not willing—actively 
willing—anything of the kind. 


So, a man resolves upon amendment, and 
declares that he is willing to leave evil 
courses, and intends to reform. But how of- 
ten, in spite of earnest declarations from his 
lips, you look over his life and say, “One 
more victim to self-deception; he does not 
will any thing of the kind.” If he could be 
made all over again without any effort of his 
own, he would not oppose the operation, but 
he has not willed to reform himself. He has 
not bent all the energies of his mind in that 
directicn. He has not set his heart on break- 
ing away from his follies as completely as he 
did on indulging them in the first place. Yet 
there have been men, most unlike these, who, 
morning, noon and night, were bent on refor- 
mation. In the morning they prayed, “ Lead us 
not into temptation,” and throughout the day 
they avoided the haunts where the sins which 
so easily beset them were eure to lurk. They 
would not go near their old ways of wicked- 
ness, or Walk in company with those who 
would tempt them astray; but having once 
set iheir faces towards the right, they would 
not be coaxed, driven, laughed or threatened 
out of the straight path. They, and they 
alone, are the ones who are willing with the 
whole power of their souls to reform; and 
they are the cnly ones who, in times of fail- 
ure, can console themselves with the thought 
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that they ‘‘really meant” to do right. .... 

The true children of God are known to-day, 
as in earlier times, not by their *‘ good wishes,” 
but their “‘ good will.” Their hearts are fixed 
on the righteousness which Gud requires, and 
with all the energies of their nature they 
press forward to attain it— press forward and 
attain it. For the victory, which cannot be 
gained by all the well-wishing in the world, 
falls now and ever to the lot of him who has 
a willing mind. 


——__ -~~e- —___ 4 
EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE BY PROFESSOR 
AGASSIZ. 


The followiug is an extract from a lecture 
of Prof. Agassiz, delivered at the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. It 
is a scientific testimony to the doctrine of the 
“inward light” as held by Friends. G. 

“Are all mental faculties one? Is there 
only one kind of mental power throughout 
the whole animal kingdom, differing only in 
intensity and range of manifestation? Ina 
series of admirable lectures given recently in 
Boston by Dr. Brown-Séquard, he laid before 
his audience a new philosophy of mental 
powers. Through physiological experiments, 
combined with a careful study and compari- 
son of pathological cases, he has come to the 
conclusion that there are two sets, or a double 
set, of mental powers in the human organism, 
or acting through the human organism, essen- 
tially different from each other. The one 
may be designated as our ordinary conscious 
intelligence; the other, as a superior power, 
which controls our better nature; solves, 
sometimes suddenly and unexpectedly, nay, 
even in sleep, our problems and _perplex- 
ities, suggests the right thing at the right 
time, acting through us without conscious ac- 
tion of our own, though susceptible of train- 
ing and elevation. Gr, perhaps, 1 should 
rather say our own organism may be trained 
toa more plastic instrument through which this 
power acts in us. I do not see why this view 
should not be accepted. It is in harmony 
with facts as far as we know them.” 

The lecture goes on to show that the ques- 
tion may arise whether these faculties may 
not exist, to a certain degree and within cer- 
tain limits, in all the higher animals, snd 
whether they are found at all in the lower 
animals, and ends with: ‘“‘ Animals are cer- 
tainly as keen in perception, as ready in 
avoiding danger, as watchful of their young, 
as man ;- putting him to shame sometimes by 
their tender, unselfish care of their offspring. 
Indeed, in their moral relations they give evi- 
dence of a natural sense of right and wrong, 
as keen if not as susceptible of higher devel- 
opment as that which we find in some men 
Therefore, I say, we have no right to claim a 
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privileged position among created animals on 
the ground of the essential nature of our mental 
powers. We have only this great privilege 
and superiority, that we can train our powers 
to a higher devel. pment, that we can acquire, 
increase and preserve wisdom through accu- 
mulated knowledge, and with this higher en. 
dowment comes a nobler responsibility.” 





— 0G 


Diticent iN BustNess.—A man_ indus 
trious in his calling, if without the fear of 
God, becomes a drudge to worldly ends; 
vexed when disappointed, overjoyed in suc- 
cess. Mingle but the fear of God with bus- 
iness, it will not abate a man’s industry, but; 
sweeten it; if he prosper, he is thankful to 
God that gives him power to get wealth; if 
he miscarry, he is patient under the will and 
dispensation of the God he fears. It (urns | 
the very employment of his calling to a kind 
of religious duty and exercise of his religion, 
without damage or detriment to it—Sir MJat- 
thew Hale. 


A. T. HAVILAND. 


The subject of the following sketch was a 
young man of more than ordinary ability, 
and remarkable for his upright and consist- 
ent life. On this ground we feel justified in 
asking for the publication of what we have 
written, believing that such extraordinary 
merit deserves recognition in the columns of 
a periodical of our religious Society. 

B. Wee 


Died at Millbrook, N. Y., on the 31st of 
Eighth month, Alfred Tredway, younger son 
of Barclay and Susan T. Haviland, in the 
20th year of his age. 

As classmates of Alfred Haviland, we have 
felt it incumbent upon us to express, in this 
way, our heartfelt grief at his loss, to testify 
to his integrity and purity of character, and 
at the same time, to tender to his parents, his 
brother and sisters our sincere sympathy in 
this their great affliction. 

No future could have been brighter and more 
full of promise than that of our classmate. 
He has been taken away when just about to 
enter upon his labors. Four years has he 
been our classmate, and in that time we have 
learned to know and reverence bis pure heart 
and noble character. 

Filled with high resolves for good, his ac- 
tions were always characterized by a desire 
for the welfare of others. His retiring nature 
made it difficult for strangers to read his 
character aright; but those who knew and 
loved him, those whom he admitted into his 
confidence and friendship, knew well the 
riches of his mind and heart. 

We feel that the influence of his life will 


remain with us, and when, as a class, we meet 
agajn, that vacant chair will recall thoughts 
of our absent classmate and will inspire us 
with a desire to imitate his virtues. 


Amy Hatt, ELuen H. Evans, 

Exiz’ta S. Wootston, Mary Hrerarp, 

Ferris W. Price, HerMAN Hoopes, 
Class of ’74 of Swarthmore College. 


SASCRA PS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








The memory of my last visit to thee is very 
precious. Not that [ brought away with me 
the remembrance of many words, but the 
sweet feeling of quiet rest, comforted and re- 
freshed me. We do not always need a flow 
of language to bring us near each other. 
Feeling goes beyond words. It has been 
said, “ feeling has no fellow.” 

In our social minglings, it is well for us to 
watch against the indulgence in too much 
talk. A common failing, I think. When I 
say talk I do not mean conversation but 
that careless chat from which very little profit 
ean be gathered, and with which gossip is 
often very largely intermingled. Were we 
thus watchful, our social calls would more 
frequently be seasons of refreshment—brooks 
by the way. We need such seasons, and we 
would -more often have them, did we not so 
generally feel that we must talk. 

Just now it is far from an abounding time 
with me, but it may be just what I need, and 
I desire to accept every dispensation that is 
allotted, believing that our Father will not 
try us beyond what He will strengthen us to 
bear if our trust isin Him. These low times, 
doubtless, are sometimes from physical causes, 
but may they not be permitted to teach us 


our dependence for all that we possess, upon 


One who is ready to give of His fulness to 
those who ask? 


When released from some extra work that 
has been pressing me, I hope more frequently 
to use my pen, and thus draw letters of 
counsel and help from my distant friends— 
highly prized when received, but latterly 
rather few in number. 

We have attended three meetings since 
coming here. The first was a very tender, 
comforting*time; all seeming to join in the 
spirit of the occasion and help with their 
spirits to make it a good time. The second 
was more burdensome, under a sense that the 
seeking was left for a few, rather than all 
working, as ought to be the case; but the 
meeting closed satisfactorily. 

Now, my dear friend, knowing thy interest 
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in our faring spiritually, I may rightly say to 
thee, that the field feels large, the need great, 
and a duty is laid on me‘to do the little that 
I may have strength to do, in quiet faith, with 
humility and simplicity. Whether I shall be 
able to stand in the simplicity of the Truth, 
drawn neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, my Heavenly Father only knows. A 
cordial welcome is all about me, with its at- 
tendant perils, and I am also in the midst of 
those, who know nothing of our principles, 
who look upon us as an inoffensive, honest 
people, good for the secluded places, but 
neither useful nor aggressive as regards the 
busy world and its many corruptions. I feel 
myself greatly straightened at times for sight 
as to what is best.- I have to keep the Guide 
with me in the rush, if I would be led by Him; 
there is no time to get into the quiet, till the 
need, for the time, is past. I suspect that 
thou in thy retirement canst hardly realize 
how hard it is to find the Hand of leading, in 
the busy confusion, and yet there is just where 
I feel I must have it, if I would be myself 
preserved or be of much real service to others. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 26, 1874. 


‘Nor Storurut 1x Bustness.”—This 


stands recorded among the practical: duties 
enjoined upon the early Christians. 

Now, however much we may disagree in 
our estimate of the value of the “Scriptures 
of Truth” as a whole, there can be but one 
opinion respecting the social, moral and relig- 
ious precepts that are inculcated in the New 


Testament. We believe every reader of the 
Intelligencer will admit their intrinsic merit, 
and the possibility of living in accordance 
with their requirements, and a willingness to 
accept the lessons of obediémce and self-sac- 
rifice which they teach. 

The precept under consideration clearly 
points to the propriety of engaging in any 
active worldly pursuit that does not conflict 
with higher duties. It is not difficult to 
draw the line as to how fara man counting 
himself a friend of truth, in conducting busi- 


ness, may press the claims that it hasupon his 


time and energies; for its limitations are 
fairly stated in the exhortation immediately 
following, which without doubt appears in 
this connexion for the purpose of checking 
any inordinate devotion to secular concerns, 
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hence, ‘‘ fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord,” 
are the cog-wheels, holding back the hand 
that under the warrant the Apostle gives, 
might reach forth after the accumulation of 
wealth, to the neglect of those spiritual 
wants the fulfilling of which lift, in their 
measure, out of the domain of the animal in- 
stinct. 


It is in no sense a wise use of the great 
boon of human life to “spend and be spent” 
for the perishable things that, though good 
in themselves and essential to the well-being 
of the whole man, are yet only the means by 
which is maintained his connexion with the 
visible creation, and the growth and _perfec- 
of his inner life secured. 


It would seem that, in a large degree, the 
gift of seeing into the distant future was be- 
stowed upon the apostle when he sat down to 
indite this Christian exhortation. DoubWess 
in that age there were not wanting examples 
of worldliness and greed of gain, just as we 
see among the disciples of to-day, only with 
this difference (and it is very marked), the 
convert to the Christian faith, then, must 
bring all his actions and aspirations to the 
touch-stone of the Gospel. Whatever stood 
between him and its precepts must be laid 
upon the altar of sacrifice. There could not 
be any temporizing, and no compromise. 
The command was, “Seek first the kingdom 
of Heaven and its righteousness.” Its claims 
were foremost—must always be placed in front 
—after came the addition ofall things needful. 
Have we read this requirement aright? Are 
we placing the things that pertain to our 
spiritual life in the fore-rank to which they 
belong? This is the question that concerns 
us more than we have been willing to believe. 
If we make the “best things” subordinate, 
we reverse the appointed order. Let each 
inquire at the Divine oracle, “not far from 
any one of us,” what are the “things” 
that I am seeking first or chiefly? While I 
claim the right to be active in business, am I 
also fanwing the flame of spiritual desire? Is 
its ray so clear as to enable me to discern 
between the very ‘joints and marrow ” of my 
business transactions, so that in selling I may 
“Serve the Lord” and my customer with the 
same ardor that I bestow upon myself? and 
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in buying, or trading, or whatever engage- 
ment I may desire or be induced to enter 
into, t¢ may be done equally and impartially, 
and with an eye single to the Divine require- 
ment, which is the glory of God? Said an 
inspired writer, “If judgment begin at the 
house of God, what shall the end be of them 
that obey not the Gospel of God?” This 
judgment is clearly typified in the action of 
Jesus when he drove out the money-changers 
from the temple. To how many, who claim 
a part in the regeneration, does this thought 
of judgment come when the hour of evening 
and repose gives opportunity for reflecting 
upon the transactions of the day that has just 
past? The “scourge of small cords” must 
strike home to the very quick in the hearts of 
some, and the trembling conscience that has 
weighed itself in the balance, vainly attempt- 
ing to hide from the rebukes of “the voice,” 
must stand condemned in the Divine Pres- 
ence. 


This judgment! Would we be prepared 
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year of his age; a member and minister of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. 

He was much beloved and esteemed, not only in 
the Society of Friends, but in the community at 
large, being extensively known. 


WALTON.—On the 15th inst., J. Edward Walton, 
son of Edward H. Walton, of this city, in the 29th 
year of his age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
IN THE LOWER ENGADINE, 
No. 15. 


After a few weeks in the picturesque Up-. 


per Engadine the traveller sees plainly why 
the Switzer loves so well his rugged native 
land. , 

There are fertile plains where nature is far 
more bountiful, yields tenfold more for the 
labor bestowed, and where the children of the 
Alps may find homes almost for the asking ; 
but would they not be homesick for the glo- 
ries of the mountains? are there any other 
vales so begemmed with lovely flowers, 30 
vocal with the music of the cataract, so car- 
peted with tender green? and are there in 
other lands such fairy lakes of blue? Then, 
there is a friendly and brotherly look about 


to meet it, let us seek first—not those things) the villages which are scattered along the 


that will smother out the light of life in the 
soul, but choose rather the sunshine of Divine 
w#favor to ornament and embellish our lives 
and shed its lustre upon our business trans- 
actions and our social and religious duties. 





DIED. 


BORTON.—On the 20th of Seventh month, 1874, 
of typhoid fever, at the residence of his parents, 
in Norristown, Harry W. Borton, son of John T. and 
Rebecca A. Borton, in the 18th year of his age; an 
intelligent and much beloved youth, 


BORTON.—On the 20ih of Eighth month, 1874, 
at Norristown, Pa., John T. Borton, son of David 
and Elizabeth T. Borton, in the 48th year of his age; 
a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. 


HOPPER.—On the 15th inst., of typhoid fever, 
Isaac T. Hopper, son ot Edward Hopper and the late 
Anna M. Hopper, io the 20th year of his age. 


LUKENS.—On the first of Eighth month, near 
Maroa, Illinois, of consumption, Dr. Edward Lukens, 
son of the late Aaron and Anna M. Lukens; a mem- 
ber of Green street Monthly Meeting. 


SEARING.—On the 3d of Eighth month. 1874, 
at his residence in Scipio, Cayuga county, N. Y., 
Leonard Searing, in the 72d year of his age. 

Although not a member of the Society of Friends, 
he was, when in health, a frequent attender of our 
meetings, and a firm advocate of its principles. He 
was extensively known and much respected. 


WANZER.—On the 19th of Sixth month, 1874, at 
his residence in Ledyard, Cayuga county, N. Y, of 
4 lingering illness, Ebenezer L. Wanzer, in the 79th 


river banks, and I doubt if the ears of these 
patient, laborious, cheerful people are ever 
| tortured by allusions to the “lower orders” 
|and the “mob.” They live in a pure democ- 
racy, and an old proverb in use among them 
| is, “ Next to God and the sun, the poorest 
| inhabitant is the chief magistrate.” All are 
{educated, all are entirely courteous and 
| friendly in their bearing, and, so far as we 
'can learn, all are honorable and virtuous. 
| This is a land of milk and honey, whatever 
| else it may lack. Even the hardy cherry and 
japple tree are wanting, and the pleasant 
fruits of the summer are only known here as 
| tae abundance of Italy finds its way over the 
mountain passes. 
To move from the neighborhood of St. Mo- 
ritz to Tarasp, in the Lower Engadine, re- 
quires a ride of five hours, and the diligence 
leaves Samaden (one mile beyond us) at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Accordingly, we 
say farewell to the pleasant friends (our nine 
fellow-citiziens from Bangor, Maine), with 
whom we have been for eighteen days domes 
ticated, take the coupé seats in the coach, and 
are soon on our way to fresh fields and pas- 
tures new. It is the very noon of summer 
(Eighth month 8th) ; the sun is shining bright 
and the air is-scarcely moving at all, but*the 
temperature is like that of one of our brisk 
days in the later autumn, and we fiad when 
the gig top of our elevated perch is pushed 
back, that winter clothing with cloaks and 
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shawls barely suffices to keep us warm. 
descent of the road, which follows the path- 
way of the river, is very gradual, and the 
panorama which unfolds before us is of varied 
interest, and hardly diminishes in magnifi- 
cence as we proceed, though the upper end 
of the valley is universally admitted to sur- 
pass the lower. The town of Bevers, nestled 
at the foot of curiously indented rocks, is 
soon passed, and we note with interest the 
ink-stained appearauce of some of the cliffs. 
Further on we reach the town of Ponte, where 
we wait almost an hour for the Albula post, 
which here makes a junction with the line on 
this road. This is an old, old town, with a 
historic castle cn a height quite near at hand, 
and we think it a pleasure to.descend from 
the coach and take one more little stroll into 
the tempting meadows before we pass on to 
see them no more. There is a bridge over 
the Inn at this place, and the road crosses 
from the right to the left bank. On the east 
slope of the hills lies Comporasto, a desolate- 
looking place enough, away up above the 
tree line. What could have tempted men to 
build their habitations on so bleak a spot? 
There is only one means of subsistence, one 
would think, up there, and that is the green 
pasturage that consents to brave the cold 
when coarser and seemingly stronger vegeta- 
tion sinks disheartened. The clumsy wooden 
bridge which spans the river is historic, and 
we read that “on March 9, 1799, the Aus- 
trians and French, on the frozen surface of 
snow five feet deep, disputed the possession of 
the bridge for six hours.” It is also said 
that in 1499, during the war against the 
Swiss, the Emperor Maximilian penetrated 
no farther up this valley than Ponte. Lofty 
snow-capped peaks (over 10,000 feet) are 
around us, and distant glaciers glisteu in the 
evening sunbeams; and in the broad mead- 
ows the haymakers are yet at work, tran- 
quilly, among the flowery grass. One almost 
feels like protesting against mowing down 
fragrant and radiant flowers, of every hue, 
tossing them about with the great wooden 
forks, raking them up in rows, tying them up 
in sheets, and calling them hay. Surely the 
milk and cream, the butter and cheese from 
the kine that feed on this poetic food must 
have a fragrance and flavor all their own. 


But the Albula post hes come, and we are 
ready to move onward from Ponte, along the 
left bank of the now turbid Inn, polluted by 
the ingress of milky glacial torrents. Soon 
we'reach Madulein, where we cross again to 
the left bank of the river. Here, on a mod- 
erate eminence, rise the ruins of the castle of 
Guardavall, erected to “ guard the valley,” as 
its name indicates, by Bishop Volkard, in the 
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thirteenth century.* We cannot take time 
to ascend the height and see what will be re. 
vealed from the eastle walls, but rattle on. 
ward over the little cobble-stones, and onward 
over the excellent, smooth, solid road, down 
the valley. Thongh we are yet more than 
5000 feet high, some traces of the cultivation 
of the soil are seen—there are little fields of 
rye and of oats growing golden in the sun 
shine on the southern slopes, and potatoes 
coming into bloom on the terraces nearest the 
river. And now we enter the village of Zuz, 
dignified by the remains of an old tower, said 
to have once been a part of the ancient resi 
dence of the Plantas. The Plantas are a 
family who have for several centuries exer- 
cised great influence in the Engadine, and 
are yet highly respected as honorable, enter 
prising and public-spirited citizens. 

Next we pass through Scanfs, where again 
a bridge crosses the Inn. Just below Scanfé 
the picturesque Val Casanna opens to the 
southeast, memorable as the scene of a cam 
paign of the French against the Austrians in 
the seventeenth century. Nezrly opposite 
opens the Val Sulsanna, with its rugged bri- 
die path to the Scaletta Pass and to Davos, 
Then, for a considerable distance, the road 
continues in the dark depths of a narrow 
wooded gorge, until at length, near Bruil, a 
bridge crosses a brook which emerges from @ 


* A severe and cruel governor ruled in this castle f 
long ago, who wearied and provoked the people till 


he filled the hearts of the people with wrath. He 
demanded the youthiul daughter of a beloved and 
respected citizen to be delivered to him, and sent 
his man-at-arms to take possession of the maiden. 
The grieved and insulted father replied, ‘Tell your 
good master to-morrow, early, I will conduct my 
daughter in person to the castle.’’ Then the ta her 
hastened to announce the wrong from house to 
house, and anxiety for his beloved child filled his 
words and manner with eloquence, enkindling bis 
friends to perform a deed of boldness, that the honor 
of his family might be preserved and protected as 
their most sacred right. Early the next morning, 
the father walked beside his daugater, dressed as 
for a wedding festivity, towards the castle. His 
friends also, in festive dress, accompanied them a 
a wedding procession. When the Castellan saw 
the procession approach, he hastened towards his 
supposed victim. As he was about to clasp the 
maiden in his arms, the father plunged a dagger im 
his heart, rushed with his friends into the castly 
smote dovn the bewildered guards, and summoned 
the people, who, fally armed, had concealed them- 
selves in the neighborhood to await the signal 
Soon the flames crackled over the tyrant’s nest, and 
the ruined walls, never to be rebuilt, were no longer 
a terror to the land. This is the tradition of the 
destruction of Guardaval, and it exemplifies tht 
ancient character of the people of the Engadine— 
still illustrated, in a more peaceful way, in thes? 
better days, by the inhabitants of the poorest coh 
tage—an unconquerable independence, creating 
jealous defence against every inroad on the sacred 
ness of the family life.-—Papon’s Engadin. 
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deep ravine, and here we pass from the Upper 
to the Lower Engadine. ; 

Over the gently-graded road, we have de- 
scended about one thousand feet, and as we 
are now in a milder climate, the fertile valley 
is cultivated in many places. Lofty snow- 
roofed mountains are yet around us, and the 
widened, undulating valley is not less fair 
than the loftier region we have left behind. 

The town of Zeinetz presents a strange, sad 
spectacle. A village of considerable size, 
situated at the confluence of the Spol, with 
the Inn, is here lying in ruins. The ancient 
walls, three, four, or even five feet thick, re- 
main, blackened and crumbling, as if some 
ruthless conqueror had passed by with fire 
and sword—the whole town was burned about 
two years ago, and a new Zeinetz is rising 
gradually around the desolation. The old 
church, and the towers of the town, which 
formerly belonged to the families of Planta, 
Wildenberg and Mohr being a little apart on 
an eminence, are yet standing, and the abund- 
ant material which the burned town yields, 
supplies the builders, who are building larger 
and better ventilated houses, with ampler 
spaces between them. The villages of the 
Lower Engadine bear more signs of age 
and decay than those of the loftier land 
we have just left. The walls are often 
cracked and ponderous arches are upheld 
jn their crumbling decay by wooden sup- 
Bact, and there is a general flavor of hoar 
antiquity in most of the towns. Our guide 
book continually hints that the noble peaks 
and ridges which seem to hold the valley in 
avast embrace, command magnificent pros- 
pects, and we are recommended to scale the 
stern heights and see the glorious Alpine 
lands more at wholesale. But I believe one 
admires greatne:s more enthusiastically, gaz- 
ing upward from the vale below, than when 
the loftiest summits are scaled. Many a 
bright illusion vanishes as we draw too near, 
and it is better not to aspire too madly 
towards the shining pinnacles. And so we 
fling away ambition—by which sin fell the 
angels, 


The right bank of the river now becomes 
—— and affords few sites for villages, 
ut on pleasant eminences on the left bank 
are the very ancient townsof Laven, Guarda 
and Ardetz, said to be of Etruscan origin, 
and to have been founded more than 500 
years B.C. by Roman colonists, who here 
took refuge from the Gauls, and were the first 
civilized inhabitants of the Engadine. What 
tales of heroic endurance and of high en- 
deavor might not these ruined towers and 
castles tell. For the sake of liberty they 
came—these Roman exiles—to the rugged 
valley guarded by stern glacial mountains, 
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exchanging the softness and luxuriousness 


of the fairest of lands for a fierce conflict 
with nature in order to rend from her a sub- 
sistence in an alpine fastness of her own 
building. 

But the night has come, and our destina- 
tion is not yet reached. Ail the rest is mys- 
tery. We hear indeed the impetuous raving 
of the Inn far below us, and we can almost 
feel the intense darkness in which tbe precip- 
itous heights envelop the road. The coach 
has now but two passengers, and it speeds on- 
ward with renewed energy. Now if our 
steeds should have a sudden scare, and be- 
come desperately afraid of that which is high, ~ 
nobody would ever know what had become 
of us, for the fierce river would tell no tales 
of hapless coach o’erturned, and of American 
travellers sent onward by relentless fate to- 
ward the dark, rolling Danube, and vast sea 
beyond. But we fear not, and rather enjoy 
the mysterious shadows which rest the aching 
vision, and give the imagination full lib- 
erty to people the darkness with such forms 
as it will. It is, indeed, a matter of regret 
that we cannot see, in passing, the handsome 
Castle of Tarasp, now the property of one of 
the Plantas, and once the residence of the 
Austrian governors. There are not even 
stars to-night to lighten the way, and when 
we come in sight, at last, of the great, large 
building of the Baths of Tarasp, all bril- 
liantly lighted, and looking most hospitably 
inviting to the lonely wanderers of the night, 
we feel quite triumphant. We drive up to 
the imposing doorway, and courteous, English- 
speaking cfficials, bearing lanterns, open 
the door of the coach. But, to our request 
for rooms, we are dismayed to hear that they 
have not one in all their great house remain- 
ing, and that we will have to pass on to 
Schuls, twenty minutes further, where the 
Hotel Belvédere would receive us for a day or 
two, when rooms would be likely to be va- 
cated at the Baths. And so once more into 
the darkness, up hill and down, and Hotel 
Belvédere opens its doors for us. We enter 
therein, and find rest. We waken in the town 
of Schuls, and find ourselves again vis-d vis 
with.imposing peaks of snow, with smoothly- 
rounded foot hills and pleasant intervales. 
The Belvédere is a sort of dependence to the 
Tarasp Bad, and sends an omnibus to convey 
its guests to the Baths at regular times every 
day, so that persons desiring to try the cur- 
ative effects of the waters may do it here al- 
most as well as at the Curehouse. This €s- 
tablishment has been in existence since 1864, 
and is now a place of popular resort, both 
op account of the pleasant situation and the 
curative properties of the mineral springs. 
The villages of Schuls and Tarasp, on the 
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territory of which the springs rise, are elevated 
from 4.000 to 4,500 feet above the sea, and 
are only nine miles from the. Austrian fron- 
tier. Owing to the less elevation, we have here 
@ warmer climate than in the Upper Enga- 
dine, though it -is still abundantly cool for 
comfort, except, perhaps, in the noonday sun- 
shine. Mountain peaks, truly majestic, sur- 
round a valley which widens out in a circu- 
lar form, through which the impetuous Inn 
flows. The vegetation is much richer here 
than in the upper valley, and rye, flax and 
some of the hardier fruits are extensively 
cultivated. The flora, too, is rich and lux- 
uriant, indicating a mild climate. This higher 
temperature is ascribed partly to the direc- 
tion of the valley, which is such as almost en- 
tirely to exclude the North and the Northeast 
winds, while the Southeast and Northwest 
predominate. Spring opens and the snow 
melts in this valley in the month of April, 
and visitors commence to arrive in the month 
of June, and may remain to the end of Sep- 
tember, which is said to be remarkable for its 
genial and constant weather. 

The two springs used for drinking at Tarasp 
are named after the two native saints, Lucius 
and Emeritus. The water is clear, sparkling, 
aud, if taken fresh, of a piquant taste; but if 
left standing, or if the carbonic acid is made 
to escape by warming the water, it has an in- 
teuse alkaline saline taste. It contains car- 
bonates of lime, magnesia and soda, and of 
the protoxide of iron, and sulphates of soda 
and of potash. Then, too, there are minute 
portions of other substances, which are sup- 
posed to assist in the cure of the great vari- 
ety of ailments which afflict the crowd of 
people which flock here. The Bath House, 
a large and handsome hotel at the springs, 
the Hotel Belvédere, at Schuls, and the houses 
at the neighboring little town of Vulpera, on 
the heights above, are thronged with visitors 
seeking either pleasure or health, or both 
combined. 


{t is amusing and profitable to visit the 
springs at the early hour of six, and see the 
people come to take the prescribed draught 
from the bubbling fount. S>me have come 
down from Vulpera, and some from Schuls, 
and many of the company have taken up 
their abode close by the healing waters. All 
come pouring into the rude building, where 
a little apparatus for heating the draught is 
provided. . Two attendants, with ladles, stand 
behind a long counter, and from a basin of 
the precious waters fill the glasses of the 
health seekers as many times as they choose. 
Some add hot milk to the draught, others set 
their glasses in the hot water till the chill is 
taken off, and others drink it icy cold, as it 
comes from the earth. After swallowing one 


glass, the custom is to take a promenade alon 
a charming pathway, which has been made 
on the river bank, and then return and take 
another. The same process is repeated ag 
many times as is believed needful ; everybody 
is merry and genial; pleasant greetings are 
interchanged, and the sun comes smiling over 
the mountain-tops on the scene. Here are 
many nationalities; the French, English, 
German, Italian, Swiss and Russian people, 
are all represented. Here comes a Tyrolese, 
with a curious and picturesque costume, not 
too clean. He has a broad brimmed hat with 
a peaked crown, a funny little jacket faced 
with red, a sort of woolen breast-plate of green 
stuff, a broad belt of leather, small clothes, 
and blue stockings, which do not meet the 
nether garment by several inches. Rugged, 
burly Germans, stalwart Russians, blue-eyed, 
brown-haired, and mighty like their empire; 
courteous, graceful Italians, polite French 
men, and women of all lands, pass and repags 
on the ample promenade hewn from the 
mountain-side. : 

No wonder the people get better of their 
morbid maladies under this treatment. They 
are hurried out of their beds at the cool and 
fragrant hour of the dawning, and take 4 
brisk ride or walk to the spring, salute their 
neighbors cheerily, take the sparkling saling 
draught, walk a mile or two, and then ta 
another glass of the famous elixir, rest a li 
tle, and then go toa breakfast of bread, honey 
and coffee, without any butter or meat, witi 
a keen appetite. A good and varied dinner 
is served at half-past twelve, and a substan 
tial German supper, without tea, coffee or 
butter, at half-past seven. Patients are sup 
posed to bathe in the healing waters every 
day, and to take vigorous mountain walks 
whenever the weather permits; and so there 
cometh wholesome fatigue, refreshing sleep, 
and a general revival of the powers. We ar 
gravely assured that the unduly fat become 
lighter in weight, and that the emaciated re 
cover flesh; that all manner of catarrhs van 
ish away, and that gout ceases to torment the 
wine-bibber and gourmand. 


As we loiter along the promenade, taking 
note of the glacial river roaring by, of the 
cosmopolitan crowd of early walkers, of the 
stately hotel over the bridge and of the tow 
ering mountains whose sides and summits ate 
shrouded in lingering mists, a sudden ambition 
seizes us to mouut the zigzag road which scale 
the almost perpendicular height above us, o 
which sits the little town of Vulpera, dedé 
cated to the entertainment of visitors. So up 
we go, and up, and up, for about a half-hour, 
when we reach the plateau on which Vulpe 
is perched. Here is a fine extended view0 
the mountains, plenty of sunshine, a fre 
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mountain breeze, an expanse of flowery green 
turf, and a group of hotels and pensions for 
the comfortable accommodation of the wan- 
derer. Yes! it is a goodly place, fair to look 
upon, pleasant for a resting place, and con- 
yenient tq the fountain of health in the vale 
below, but we will oniy say, Hail! and Fare- 
well! to Vulpera, and paes onward towards 
the ends of the earth. 

This country, instead of being a perfectly 
level river valley with mountains rising ab- 
ruptly on either hand as that of the Upper 
Inn, is a succession of well-marked terraces, 
bordered with rounded fir-clad foot hills 
which form a foreground to the lofty, rocky 
peaks, which, with their snowy summits, rise 


majestic against the bluesky. The gardens‘ 


are gay with flowers and rich with fruits, 
looking very much like June in our country. 
The cherry trees are laden with fruit, and the 
rose bushes are crowded with bloom, and the 
array of marigolds is gorgeous indeed. There 
are sweet williams without number, geraniums, 
petunias, poppies ahd coreopsis, keeping one 
another in countenance ; dahlias getting them- 
selves ready for an autumn display, when 
the pears shall have gathered sweetness and 
richness from the Alpine air, and are ready 
to keep them company. A little forest of 
mignonnettes sets an example of soberness 
and fragrance, while that honest gilliflower 


. — like an old-fashioned English matron. 


ortulaccas, phloxes, and snap-dragons have 
each a corner of the well-ordered garden, and 
a well laden plum tree shows evidence that its 
summer’s work will not be in vain. All this 
bounty of nature, it must be remembered, is 
poured out in a mountain land, nearly 4,000 
feet high and within sight of perpetual snows. 
The sunbeams must have a peculiar energy, 
for the air is cool and we have to cling to 
thick garments still. Fréquently the rain- 
storm of the valley is the snow-storm on the 
hills, and the mountains are robed in a sheet 
of white which disappears slowly before the 
warm rays. 


Taking a little botanizing walk along the 
brookside and through the pasture land, it is 
very easy to fill the vasculum with floral 
treasures which are quite new to us. I was 
well laden with spoil last evening, and just 
gave one last lingering look over a bridge to 
the rocky bank of the Inn, when a bed of 
flowers of ethereal delicacy tempted me to 
clamber down to gather them. I was delighted 
to find the little fumitory (locally termed 
lady in the green in our old garden) flourish- 
ing luxuriantly, and making a large soft circle 
all its own. I plucked it, for it was suggestive 
of pleasant memories, and now it decorates 
the table at which I write, and keeps com- 
pany with a beautiful cluster of pink yarrow 


and barberry berries just entering the pink 

stage of their existence. Who would have 

imagined that this humble little denizen of 

our old gardens could boast such a lofty 

origin. S. R. 
Eighth month 14th, 1874. 


0 Ae em 
FOR THE CHILDREN, 
LIFE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


We have already been told that much of 
the Alleghanies is still in woods, but in 
the part of which we now speak (southern 
Pennsylvania) there are a number ofsmall, log 
houses scattered through the woods, with lit- 
tle openings around them where the moun- 
taineers dwell in true pioneer fashion. 

Some of these people are hard-working, 
honest men and women, who have come here 
because a home could be procured for less 
money than elsewhere, and they find, per- 
haps, more of the com/forts than the lururies 
of life, though neither are enjoyed to the full 
extent ; in summer, however, they have pas- 
ture for their cattle in abundance, also the 
most refreshing springs of water, all free of 
expense, and with a flourishing garden around 
their humble dwelling, it has something of 
the look of home; but in winter the snow 
falls deep, and continues long, and having no 
stores, mills, or anything of the kind, they 
are obliged to go down to the valleys for 
nearly all their comforts; this is hard work 
for them, but notwithstanding their laborious 
life they are generally a strong, healthy peo- 

le. 

. The scenery in some parts of the mountains 
is exceedingly grand; one stream of water 
called Clear Shade, is particularly beautiful ; 
it flows through a dense forest, while on 
either side, the Rhododendron maximum (great 
laurel) grows in luxuriance, bending over 
the stream, almost forming a canopy, while 
the waters, clear and cold throughout the 
year, flowing over the moss-covered rocks 
through the dark shade, is surely one of 
“ Nature’s master-pieces.” 

Scientists would find much of interest here, 
both in botany and geology, and we hope 
that Professor Leslie, our State geologist, will 
give us something on these subjects, that the 
boys and girls who are growing up all over 
the State, and who ought to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the rocks, plants and animals around 
them, can read and understand and apply. 

But though we find much in the scenery of 
the mountains that is instructive and inter- 
esting to visitors, yet if the boys and girls 
could see the privations that the children here 
haveto undergo, their little hearts would, 
perhaps, often swell with thankfulness for the 
many comforts with which their own homes 
are surrounded, S. B. 
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AN AUGUST DAY. 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


All day the mists have draped the mountain sides, 
And thickened in the valleys, while the sun 
Shorn of its glory, like a spectre glides 
Through the still air with aspect drear and dun; 
The wind hath folded its light wings, and lies 
Sleeping beneath these sad and sultry skies. 


Behind the shrouded hills a lurid light 
Streams far and wide, as if beyond them lay 
A smouldering fire hid from our mortal sight, 
But mocking the pale glories of the day ; 
While not a shadow on the landscape lies, 
Nor songs of birds from field and thicket rise. 


To those who love thee, Nature, every change 
Hath charm and meaniug. Heaven’s unclouded 
blue, 
Flocks of white clouds that through the ether range, 
Forever changing and forever new ; 
What blissful ministries have these to souls 
Too often stranded on life’s dreary shoals. 


Thanks for all beauty! For the sun and shade, 
For bill and valley; wayside flower and stream, 
For the sweet silence of the woodland glade, 
Young morning’s radiance, evening’s parting 
gleam ; 
And all that from exhaustless bounty flows 
To brighten life from dawning to its close. 
H. J. L. 





—~_er- 


THE HEART IN TUNE, 


Be the heart in tune within, 

All without runs smooth and even, 
And earth’s objects seem to win 

Something of the hues of heaven; 
Clouds from off our sky are flown ; 

All grows bright around and o’er us; 
Life acquires a loftier tone ; 

Hope then dances light before us ; 


Music comes in every gale ; 

Flowers in all our paths are blowing : 
Prosperous winds fill every sail ; 

Tides are ever fair and flowing ; 
Time adds feathers to his wing; 

Grief of half his load is lightened ; 
Life’s distresses lose their sting, 

And its every joy is heightened. 


Then the waste, where’er we roam, 
Gushes with refreshing fountains ; 
Then between us and our home 
Ope the seas, and sink the mountains : 
Faith is strong, and views are clear; 
Foes or fears no more confound us ; 
Ministering angels near, 
And an Eden opening round us; 


Nature through her wide domain 
Quits her air of ruiaed sadness, 
Kindles into smiles again, 
Wakes anew to song and gladness ; 
God amid His works appears, 
Calls His creatures to adore Him ; 
And this world of sin and tears 
Blossoms as the rose before Him. 


If His gospel then be heard, 
Soon the inmost soul it reaches ; 
‘God speaks home in every word, 
Christ again in person teaches 
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Every promise is applied, 
Power to every precept given, 
And the Spirit and the Bride 
Point and woo us on to heaven. 


Prayer and praise are easy then, 
From the soul spontaneous flowing ; 
And with love to God and men 
Tenderly the heart is glowing. 
All our duties lighter grow ; 
Pleasant seems the meanest station ; 
And from light to light we go 
To the fulness of salvation. 


Be our spirits ever such ! 

Tuned into harmonious meetness, 
Till their chords to every touch 

Answer in some tone of sweetness ; 
Quickened by celestial grace, 

Purified of earthly leaven, 
Shining, like the Prophet’s face, 

With a glory caught from heaven. 

HU. F, Lyte. 





——_ + ~er + 
DULL SCHOLARS. 


We confess to a feeling of sympathy with 
the class of pupils included under the cap 
tion of this article. It is a fellow-feeling, 
perhaps, but it is none the less sincere for 
that reason. Dull scholars are a class in 
whose behalf somebody should “rise to 
question of privilege.” They are not in favor 
with the present generation of teachers,—are 
not, therefore, most likely to have justice 
done them. We respectfully submit that 
their case is a hard one. They have more 


than their share of the hard usage which the 


rising generation of American sovereigns ig 
called upon to endure; they have, in a meas 
ure, lost caste with the profession of teachers 
and are under acloud. Now, it is bad enough 
for a pupil to be sluggish, without being told 
of it continually, and called a blockhead in 
the presence of class or school. Such pupils 
have feeling, if not brilliancy of intellect, 
and it certainly camnot conduce to their com- 
fort or improvement tv have their deficien- 
cies held up to them as a matter of reproach, 
In truth, the great majority of dull scholars, 
so called, are simply those whose perceptions 
are not rapid, whose intellects are slow in their 
operations, and who cannot readily take in 
and grasp a question in all its various bear 
ings and relations ; but it does not follow from 
this that they are a hopeless class, or that 
they are not worth caring for. Mind is not 
a matter of quantity, and with this class of 
pupils it is not so much a question of ability 
as of readiness. Of course, we are not speak: 
ing of those whose manifest natural deficien- 
cies entitle them to be included under an en- 
tirely different class. By the term “dull 
scholars” we mean neither idiots nor imbe 
ciles; we mean simply dull scholars. And 
dull scholars, though dull, are not minus 
quantities. Generally speaking, they have 
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capabilities for more than respectable achieve- 
ments, if they can have time for development. 
Many distinguished scholars, and men of 
attainments and solid worth, have in their 
youth been characterized by this same slug- 
gishness of mind, and have been kicked and 
cuffed by their teachers, and branded by such 
epithets as dolts, numskulls, dullards, sim- 

Jetons and dunces. If the petulance and 
impatience of the teachers of Walter Scott 
and Liebig had decided the destinies of their 
pupils, English literature and the science of 
chemistry would have lost two of their bright- 
est lights in modern times. 

Jn our schools, as in society, that which 
shines and glitters is too apt to be the object 
of undue admiration, and to receive more 
attention than it deserves. ‘The pupil of 
ready memory, of easy address and general 
precucity, is too often the idol of the school, 
of teacher and fellow-pupils. Teachers pride 
themselves in having such pupils in their 
schools, and are, of course, inclined to pet 
and praise them, thereby losing their sympa- 
thy for pupils of the opposite qualities, and 
acquiring and often exhibiting a disrelish for 
the labor necessary for the instruction and 
management of those whose claims upon their 
teachers could never be ignored. That teach- 
ers should enjoy brilliant pupils is not strange; 
but that they should neglect dull pupils, and 


geprive them of their share of instruction and 


tention, is not creditable to their sense of 
justice or to their interpretation of the teach- 
ers duty. Fairness to all in a school means 
attention and help bestowed upon that school 
according to the wants of its several members. 
Precocious pupils of brilliant parts need but 
little assistance; for the most part they are 
able to go alone. But the weak and the timid 
need assistance and encouragement. Those 
pupils who are conscious that their minds are 
more or leas sluggish should never be allowed 
to suspect that they are a burden to their 
teachers, or that they are to be kept in the 
background on account of their inferiority. 
Teachers too often lose sight of the notewor- 
thy fact that dull scholars are not to blame 
for their dullness any more than they are for 
the color of their hair. A teacher who should 
treat his pupils according to their stature, fa- 
voring those who are tall, and neglecting and 
snubbing those who are short, would act upon 
a principle not greatly different from that 


which seems to influence those who exhibit , 


such marked partiality for good scholars, and 
such noticeable dislike and neglect for those 
who are dull. 

The question of likes and dislikes is too 
prominent in our schoo!s. 
to be managed to gratify the personal whims 
of capricious teachers, the rights of pupils 


If the schools are 
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may as well be counted out of the case. But 
if teachers are to be employed to perform a cer- 
tain well-understood work for the people, then 
teachers should, before making an engage- 
ment, ascertain what that work is, and then 
ask themselves if their sense of duty, their 
sense of loyalty to their employers, can be 
relied upon for the faithful performance of 
that oak 

The silly remark is often made by persons 
that they should like to teach a school of 
picked pupils, all of that type known as bril- 
liant scholars. Such remarks do little credit 
to those who make them, and, in justice to 
the profession, we feel bound to say that they 
are most frequently made by those who have 
little or no experience in teaching, and whose 
appreciation of its duties and success in its 
work entitle their opinion to but little consid- 
eration. It is upon dull pupils that the 
teacher of ability and resources can best show 
his power ; and we may further add, it is in 
classes and schools where there is a variety 
of talent, some quick and some slow, some 
brilliant and some dull, that teaching is most 
enjoyable. To teach a class of pupils all re- 
markably bright, would be like making a 
meal entirely of custards. That child best 
enjoys coasting down the hill who is obliged 
to carry the sled up the hill alzo. 

It certainly behooves teachers to give at- 
tention to the subject of dull scholars. They 
are a class of pupils who are too often de- 
prived of a portion of that education to which 
every child has a right. The blame does not, 
probably, all belong to teachers; but so far 
as it does pertain to them, they should, for 
their own sakes, and for the sake of the pu- 
pils concerned, see that justice is done to all, 
in the classification of the school, in the pro- 
motions, and in the recitation work, let all be 
treated with a due regard to their rights, and 
let all have a fair chance. 


It is probably true that our schools are too 
often managed with reference to a system 
that is theoretical and artificial. There should 
be system in our schools, and the schools 
should be conducted according to a well-de- 
vised system; but that system should bea 


| judicious adaptation of the means of educa- 


tion at command to the wants of the commu- 
nity, having, of course, especial regard to any 
and all the circumstances of the case. The 
teacher’s task is not an easy one. It has its 
trials and vexations; but it has its pleasures 


| also. The consciousness of doing good to 


those who are intrusted to their care; of 
helping those who need help; of cheering 
the downcast; of helping to make the light 
shine upon the path of those whose life is 
not always a sunny one—these are among the 
many encouragements for the faithful teacher. 


#s 
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WHAT ALCOHOL WILL DO. 


It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, that alcohol, regularly applied to a 
thrifty farmer’s stomach, will remove the 
boards from the fence, let the cattle into his 
crops, kill his fruit trees, mortgage his farm, 
and sow his fields with wild oats and thistles. 
It will take the paint off his building, break 
the glass out of the windows and fill them 
with rags. It will take the gloss from, his 
clothes and polish from his manners, subdue 
his reason, arouse his passions, bring sorrow 
and disgrace upon his family, and topple him 
into a drunkard’s grave. It will do this to 
the artisan and the capitalist, the matron and 
the maiden, as well as to the farmer; for, in 
its deadly enmity to the human race, alcohol 
is no respecter of persons.—The Temperance 
Worker. 


NOTICES. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


9th mo. 27, Centredale, [owa, 3 P. M. 
= ‘ Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 
2 ‘“ Unionville, Pa, 3 P. M. 
10th mo. 4, Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 


cc “ 


Richland (Quakertown), Pa., 3 P. M. 
Birmingham, Pa., 3-P. M. 


“ “ 





The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
Firat-day Schools within the Limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, will meet at Mount Holly, N. J., 
on Seventh-day Tenth month 17th, at 10 A. M. Re- 
ports from the several Unions and First-day Schoo!s 
are requested to be forwarded to the clerk, at 717 
Willow St., in advance of the meeting, and each are 
desired to appoint only such delegates as will very 

robably attend. Jos. M. Truman, JR., 

. . AwNIE CALEY, } Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 8 o’clock 
same day. Full attendance very desirable. 

Rozsert Titney, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Managers and Canvassing Committee will meet at 
Race street Monthly Meeting room, on Sixth-day 
next, Tenth month 2d, at 4 0’clock. Punctual and 
full attendance very desirable. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr, Clerk. 





A meeting of the Bucks County First-day School 
Union will be held at Buckingham Meeting-house, 
on the 26th inst., at 10 A. M. 

Josers Flowers, 


EvizaBetu Luoyp, \ Clerks. 


The Western First-day School Union will meet at 
New West Grove Meeting-house, Chester County, 
Pa., on Seventh-day, the 3d of Tenth month, 1874, 
at 10 o’clock A. M. Tuos. F. Spat, Clerk. 


ITEMS. 





Ex-Governor Washburn, in his. account of his 
native town, Livermore, relates the following: “An 
Indian had killed another of the game tribe at 
Roccomeco, who left an infirm and crippled squaw. 
The murderer was arrested, tried and convicted, 
but instead of banging him, and thus making a 
thoroughly useless corpse out of what might be put 
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| is the number of prospective emigrants that a Nor- J 






























































to some advantage, his judges sentenced him to 
support and care for and wait upon the widow of 
the slain Indian as long as she should live. ‘Vice. 
President Hamlin has often heard his mother g 
daughter of Deacon Livermore—say that she had 
many atime seen the Indian carrying the womay 
on his back or hauling her on a hand sled.’ The 
last of this tribe of Roccomecos died at Lake Um. 


bagog more than fifty years ago.— Boston Transcript, § Is situs 
miles ¥ 

In the course of a lecture recently delivered inf It is at 
New York. Dr. Lyman said: “ Heart disease, among§ of the 
both ladies and gentlemen, is the one most igg Teach 
vogue at present. A synonym for pseudo heart§ ship 9 
disease is indigestion. False modes of dress, byg Olassit 
crowding the heart, cause it to beat irregularly§ No eff 
Remedy the dress, and the heart will healthfully§ teainix 
perform its functions. The heart is almost the last arrang 
Organ to become diseased, because it has a great™ with t 
work to do. Nature made it strong, and supplied it Fall 


with as few nerves as possible. Women who faint) 
as arule, have too small cavities for heart and 
lungs. Fainting is a provision of nature for the 
reinstatement of the body, by allowing the heart a 
brief respite. When the stomach is unduly dis- 
tended by food, the heart is crowded and complains, 
Good straigat shoulders are highly essential to 
women. If she possesses an erect form, a woman’s 
heart has a better opportnnity to beat evenly and 
healthfully. 


Ir has been ascertained in Germany, a London 
journalist declares, that “short sight is in a large 
measure due to the unnatural positions,children are 
compelled to assume by reascn of the awkward 
construction of the desks and seats, and to the im- 
perfect lighting of the school buildings. The same 
result, attributed to the same causes, appears in 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland and America, and in 
all these countries steps are now being taken tog 
remedy the evil.” 


In 1872 a company of one hundred Icelanders 
migrated to America, and were followed last year! 
by twice as many. The fertility of our western 
prairies, contrasted with the barrenness of the lava 
fields in their ancient home, has charmed these 


modern Northmen, and they have consegently por. Pr 
trayed to their countrymen in golden colors the de. § *Pec! 
lights of their new dwelling-place. The result is Fe 
that a violent emigration fever is just now raging § 3m 
in the cottages along the shores of every Icelandiq§ qq, 
fiord. All the Icelandic journals are busily dis- ER 
cussing the great question of “stay or go.” No 

fewer than four huxdred persons residing in the Thi 
southern provinces have taken passage in the locat 


steamers which connect Reykjavik, the capital, with. 
Edinburgh, on their way to Glasgow or Liverpool 
and America. In the nor:hern provinces so great 


wegian steamship line has sent one of its steamers 
to Akureyri, a town on the northern coast, to convey 
them thence directly te New York. It is probable 
that nearly one thousand Icelanders, or one-seven- 
tieth part of the population of the island, will tbis 


summer build themselves new homes in our West- on 
ern States. In view of this fact, the intelligent Ioe- 9 tioq) 
landers already here have sent two of their number 

to Nebraska to select a site suitable for establishing tth 
a colony, where, under happier skies:and upon & ma 
more fruitful soil, the children of Thor may lead less H 
toilsome lives, and may still read, in their ancient () 
tongue, the sagas of their forefathers. From 10 § gre 
part of the elder world can America receive a race degi 


so sure to be stalwart, thrifty and well-educated. — 
Evening Bulletin, 
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MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


CONCORDVILLE, 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 


Is situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20 
miles west of Philadelphia. Bothsexes are admitted. 
It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
of the Society of Friends. 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar 
ship and ex erience. 


To our present corps of 


The English branches, the 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. | 


raining. The Buildings have superior modern | 
Small children will be provided | 


Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
(September) 14. For Circular address, 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
4n. Principal. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


INTELLIGENCER. 


No efforts will be spared to give students a careful | 


TTLEBORO’ FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 
and Girls, will commence Ninth month, 7th, ’74 
Ellwood Roberts, Principal, a thorough, practical and 
experienced teacher, who has given full satisfaction 
the past term. Scholars from a distance can obtain 
Board in Friends’ Families,in the village; the 
Teachers will have a care over them; can commence 
any time for the balance of the tetm of 28 weeks 
from commencement. 

Jona W. Gillam, John E. Parry, 
Pierson Mitchell, Amos Satterth waite, 

Edward Wildman, Robert Ivins. 
Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa. 


Committee. 








BOARDING SCHOOL, 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Terms very Heasonable. 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR a BOYS 
PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology an Astronomy, 
DR. C. 8. GAUNTT. 
Chemistry and Natural a 
CHARLES F. COSTE 
Pe ot and English a 
2 A. M., Principal, 
Instructor in Caan athematics and English. 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 


WILMINGTON, Del., 


A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 


Preparation of students for Swarthmore, made a| will open on August 31st. 


specialty. 
a Circulars and further information, address 


J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. 
and practical. 


full particulars, address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jn., 


or partial College Course.of instruction. 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
7th mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., 0, 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


SSHE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy | branches of a practical education. 
location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next | four months: 
Instruction thorough 
Lectures every week. Terms, $85 immediately, 
For circulars and 


Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
Combining suitable physicai industries, “— a full, 
or par- 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


| will re-open Ninth month 2\st, 1874. For circular 
| apply to MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
| town, Burlington Co, N. J. 
7 mo. 7th, 1874. 


RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 

afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 

modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 

Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 

EVAN T. SWAYNE, as 

SALLIE W. SWAYNE. \ Principals. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


8S. E. COR. FOURTH & GREEN STS. 


Will open for the fall and winter terms on the first 
Second-day ofthe Ninth month. For terms or admis- 
sion, apply at the School, or to Samuel Gillingham, 
616 Poplar Street; Anna K. Parry, 612 Spring Garden 
Street; John A. Wright, 735 Green Street; Julia Ann 
Cook, 1326 Franklin Street, or to Eli Dillin, 1218 
Green Street. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


° CHESTER, PA. 
| The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 
The whole expense is 
For Circulars, addess 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 


At upper Greenwich, N. J. One of first grade, to 
teach a select School of 30 pupils, in the higher 
School term 
To commence about the 9th of Elev- 
enth month, next. For further particulars address 
WM. HAINES, 
Clarksboro, P. 0., Gloucester Co., N. J. 

or, Edwin Craft, 905 Market St., Philad’a. 

9th. mo. 7, 1874. 


EDGEWOOD FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


With Maggie B. Longshore as Principal, a thoroughly 
| practical and experienced teacher, is now open. 
Scholars from a distance, desiring tho:ough in- 
struction in higher English branches, can here be ac- 
| commodated with board in Friends’ families, where 


$210 per year. 








A Boarding School for both sexes, under the | every care of pleasant homes will be afforded them. 


care of the Society of Friends. 
begins 9:h-mo, 7th. Address, 
8. C. COLLINS, Principal, 


Fall term ($95.00,) 


Chappaqua, New York. 





Barclay Knight, Blakey Bunting, Mark P. Rich, 


Joseph Flowers, Hannah R. Flowers, Elizabeth F. 
Palmer, Edgewood, Pa. Letetia 8S. Cadwallader, 
Yardleyville, Pa. 
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REMOVAL. FURNITURE and BEDDING 


ie Rae WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 
THE PUBLICATION OFFICE REDUCED PRICES, 


And have added a line of 
IRN ) IN tN LOW-PRICED GOODS. 
WALTON & SCOTT, 


Has been removed to the store of “ Friends’ Book = — —— — ts. 
commastestioes, scuitisuees, eGresieeneate, 0: MUTUAL FIRE INS. C0 
ean’. addres. JOHN COMLY, Aer. 2Of Philadelphia, 

No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Presi 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas, 
= - ia T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
ET HE BEST. 
ae 8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


3000 Engravings, 1840 pages quarto. Price$12 PHILADELPHIA, 


‘‘The Best Practical English Dictionary Extant.” | arwayvs on hand a large variety of Paper Hangi 
London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. and Window Shades O° We alee a vs desi: 
PUBLISHED BY Spring Shade Roller, which works without ¢ 
G. & C, MERRIAM, and is much approved. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING Co. | New Type—Skilled Workmen 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 

ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 

dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 

suannée" uaa. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, BILL HEADINGS, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send CIRCULARS, 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 

Works, Camden. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second St.. Philada. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Obio Railroad. There is a good brisk House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, etc. ; Corner of Library Street. 
good springs and running water. —————————— 

Reference to— 


Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. CRAFT. & JESSUP, 


= 7 ae Wimis gton, Del. (Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
Wm. P. Tayler, “ “ 905 Market Sraeet, Paiaps.puia. 
° BERNARD TAYLOR House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut B 
? ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, P 
Lincoln P. O., Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGZRS REPAIRED. 
Loudon Countr, Va, EDWIN ORAFT. 0. 0. 


A TAVITA YY Ld Oud 





